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PREFACE 

Title IV of tlio Civil Rights Act of 19S4 liuthoris^es tho VM, (Mm of Education 
f USOB) to j)rovido4uchnrcal assiitance iirid training Borvicea to echodl districts for 
the purpcJHc ofmouting special n^eds ttsaociiifed with implementing a Bchool desegre- 
gation plan or \vitli upcratlrig a deBegregatod schobl system. This u^istance is pro- 
vided through direct' flnancial old to school district themselveB m well as irtdiroct 
aid rtiade possible thr6ugK gmnts and contracts with sdrvice organiwitions that 
assiBt school diatridts. Theie organizationd include the Genera I A$Birtunce Center, 
State EducaHon Agency, and Training Institute. This is the ffnal report of Rand's 
evaluation of Title IV operjitions, conducted at the requestof the OIRce of Planning, 
Budgeting and Evaiuatlon (OPBE) of the UJ. Olfice orEducation undt^r Contract No. 
OEC-0-74^9262. . * > \ 

The ^tudy purBuea two broad purpDseg defined for it by USOE. The first 'm to 
describe the current Title IV service delivery Bystem. The second Lb to evaluate 
current operations to assist federal oflieials in iniprovirig program functions. This 
report is intended to increase imderstafiding orTitlo IV operations amd is oriented 
to the'n&cds of (ederai officiali 

T^iis report highlights the major findings and reconimendtttioria A cqmpanion 
report* available from The Eand Corporation includes a detailed discussion of 
theory, methodology, and data analysis, as well as additional findings and reconi- 
rnertdationB. . - 

tg . \ ■ ' 

• S. Crocker ot u I., l\tk IV of the Civil Hif^hlH Ad of IMM: A Rmmvof Program Ofmtiiiom, The Rimd 
C<)rjwratiori,K49()U2 l£KW, August 1970 - 



*W« would Hke.tpcxp^^^ tho imipy people wlb made Valua^ 

hletdntributSons to this report Ih particUn^^s would l|ketothanWourcoIleagjLiei 
, Ellm BdigsfVttin, lyajices Carter, Paul Jordan, Jbaii Hattorfty, Marta Samulon, and 
G&rald $umner tovamBiingwiih the fteld1n]teryiewing. ffl addition, MartaSamulort' 
spent many hourBschodulinir appointments an^ inakinff arpngementy for our Bite 

PhylUe ElliclcSDn and Milbr ey McLaughlin served ag'our fceviewerSi and their 
critical comments.Qfi.botli volurnes of this Study have improved theryi Immeasurably. 

Alio, we wish ta thank the members of our advisory committee* whose practical 
know^ledge of school district and Title IV program operations provided ub with 
iiivaluablo insights; ■ ^ 
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Although this study would not have been possible without.the assistance and 
cooperation of rnany people, responsibility for any eirorg rUts with the authors 
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D INTEODOCTION 



The purpose of this study is describe Title IV projects and, by Iry^^g to discern 
the faetorp that afreet their success In delivering technical asBistand% to sUggest 
ways in which the operation of TiWi? IV can be strengthened. ^ , 
^ Title ly provide^technical assiatHnce and training ser.vices to Bchool districts in 
various stages of desegregation by direct grants to schpol diBtrictB and indirect 
assistance from three types of service agencies fu^ided specifically under Title IV. 
the General Assistanob Center (GA&) and State Education Ageiicy (SEA) are eni' 
powered under Section 404of Title IV to provide both technical assistance and 
training services to school districts requesting such a^istance. Seption'404 provides 
for the ertabli|^hnient of the Training Institute (TR foV offering desegregation^related 
. ' traijiing services to requesting school districts. Section 406 provides for direct fund- 
-ing of school districts (direct-funded Local Education Agencies— nifLEAs) to hire a 
desegregation specialist and, in some cases» provides lor desegregsftion-related in- 
service training, ^ * 

% Title IV is a complicated program in its own right and even iTiore so because it 

works through an intricate system oF influ^nces/First, Title IV lacks a blear man- 
p^date. The program Regulations ahd Guidflines are concerned almost exclusively * 
1 with procedural details; there is no clear definition of desegregatiqn''related assis- 
tance—that policy goal toward which Title IV technical assistance is ostensibly 
directed. As a result, some projects may be doing the wrong things; others may be 
"floundering, unable to decide what to do or how to do it. As long as there is no 
substantive intervention by the USOE, there will be wide variation in what is 
defined by the Title IV project people us being appropriate assistance. Second, since 
Title IV isii national program, impleiTiented through regional field offiqes to accom- 
modate regional diversity, the program is 4iot consistently implemented in accord- 
ance with federal intent. The unanticipated result of this diversity is to greatly 
. " weaken the USOE's ability to initiate or implenient change through Title IV. Third, 
a'majority of the Title J V project and regional ofrice personnel are recruited from 
" / the ranks of Rrofessional educators Jt ^ these same educators, unified by profession- 
/ alism, communication, and interdependence, who in the past have resisted attempts 
to redefine education goals and to redistribute resources, including remsting the gbal 
of school desegregation. Finally, these forces are legitimated by a c hange-resistant 
society, which has not merely failed to actively promote school desegregation but has 
^ frequently been vocal in its opposition to it. Thus, at all levels, we seo forces operat- 
ing that run counter to the legislated intent of "^itle IV and that could have an' 
important impact on the way in which the progrgm is impleniented 

Gi/en the complexity of the program and the attendant influences on it, we 
bljose not to "evaluate''. the Title IV program in the traditional sense of the word. 
To evaluate is to ascertain worth. It would be irresponsible to make a judgment as 
to whether or not Title IV should mmt without a thorough understanding of how 
^ it operates, theTiimitations under which it Qperates, and its intended goal. Even if 
we understood all there was to know about Title IV* it would still be difficult to 
design an evaluation that we^were confident had the ability to measure fhe effective^ 
ness of Title IV apart from other sources of federal, state, or local funding, which 
" • ■ 

I. .... . ^ ^ ; . ^ 



are aim designed to assist^the school districts in their desegregation ^Iffbrts. Conse^ 
quentlyi we have chosen not to concentrate on asking, "Should Titb I V miat?*'^ but 
" to ask tn^t^ad, "Given that it exists, what aje its strengths and weaktnm^B and what 
can be done to improve its operations?^' The,ultimate goal of thiB study k to increase 
the effectiveness of the Title IV program by recommending ways in which the 
progrann can capitalize on its strengths. - 

This study of Title IV.operations is based primarily on a statistical analysis of^ 
mail ciuestldhnaires from 140 of the 164 project offices (GACs, BUM, TIs, -and 
dlLEAs) and interview ratings from on-site interviews at 40 project olficea and 74 
of the school districta being served by these projects. Also, personal interviews were ' 
fconducted at 7 of the 10 regional offices responsible for administering th^ Title IV 
program, and with personnel in the Equal Educatioilal. qpportunity PrograniB 
<EEOP) division of .the USOE (the federal supervisory agency) in Washington, D.C., 
In these latter interviews we were interested primarily in determining the respond- 
'ents' in terpretation of the intent of Title IV and how it operates, and4h'eir percep- 
tions of what the federal role is and should be with respect to Title I^^ At the project 
office and client school district levels, we were interested primarily in determining 
how Title IV projects are staffiBd and organized, what activities they ofr^r, to whom 
their activities are directed, how those activities impact upon the clients, firom whom 
they receive support, and what kinds of problems they encounter white implement- 
irig their program. — ^ , - 

0nr analysis draws equally upon three components: the construqtion of a * 
theoretjcal framework, tested against both thfe oblervations made in th^ $ite visits 
and a stati^ticaj analysis combining coded site visit data and mail questionnaire 
data. Debriaflngs were held following each wave of site visits. ThesQ d'ebrieflngs 
permitted the data collection, conceptual frame, and hypotheses to evolve gradually 
over a peri6d of several months. After the lagt site visit and debriefing, a c^onceptual 
ich^Tie for the study was agreed upon, and a series of interviewer rating forms was 
devised and prepared for each visited project and its clients. These forraia contained 
various measures against which eacli project and each observed client wm rated by 
the intarviewer on a scale from 1 to 6. * . 

The study used two major types of outcome measures. One typi» of outcome 
measure consisted of interviewer ratings of the impact a project offlc^ had on the 
policies, programs, personnel, institutional structure, and training aspects of Its 
clienf school districta. Analyses of the association between various l^rojtet office and 
district charajrteristics enabled us to isolate cj\aradteristics that^iad ^ ati'ong pdsi- 
tlv^ or negative effect on project office impacts. These ratings also permitted us to 
combine some site visit information with the mail questionnairp'data (fm the same 
projects in statistical analysis. ' v. % 

The second type of outcome measure consisted of a classification of t h«^ types of 
activities canducted by different project offices. From the mail questionnaire data we 
clustered the activities undertaken by the projects on the basis of intercorrelation 
matrices into three clusters: * ' / 
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Glustor 



Dumgrfimtion 



Technicd Asiistanco 



''1,'raining 



Preventing dismissal or djisplacemont of minoritiGs 
' Assisting distrluta in dovolttpingde^^ plans 
As^*ssing nev^de'so^egatiM capabilities 

Proposal- writing ' ' ' 

Developuig and dlssemiiiating materialB 
Gathering statistical infannation « 
^ Maintaining libraries 

Training in use of new niethods/niaterials 
Trauiiiig directors of local pro^ i 
Training supervisQry.per^oririll f 



We were abie to makf a deteTmination on the basis of our Held \vork th^t the 
desegr^atio^, cluster consisted of activities that were directly related to deself^a- 
tijin and were 'district-epfcillc; the technical assistance cluatar compnised activities 
that may also be dfrectly related to deBegregation but were less apt to be district- 
spi^iflc; ^aiid ihi twining cluster consisted of activities that w^e at times only 
tangentially related to deBegregation. Again Using corrdlalion analysis, thesiB clus- 
4e[i Enabled us to identify factors that were associated with the projects undertaking 
more or tess pf these three types of activities. Further examples from the field work 
were used to supplement these^statistics to' give specificity to the results of the data 



one 



This rej&ort is the summary of Rand^s study of Title' IV. Section II discusses the 
theoretical basis underlying Title IV and document^the prograni as specified by the 
'Regiilations and Guidermea. Section HI provides a description of the regional office, 
and Sec, IV deacribei the four types of project offices. Section V discusses^he key 
variables that seeni to impact on the ability of the project olHceg to deliver, Services, 
and Secr Vraeta foFth our recomrhendations for improving Md Btrengthening. Title 
IV. 'A companion reportfCrocker et al, 1976) covers the sam^ topics in greater detpil 
and describes our study.clesign and the data and, statistidar analyses used to arrive 
at our conclusions; The second phase, of Rand's stiidy of TitIa IV is in process, lt\ this 
phase we are lookirig specitoUy at the eflrect on prograrn operations of aadiftg 
distance in th#. area ,of aeK discrimination to the program's prior desegrega^tiori 
oous. We expect t'he follow-up study to enhance:the findings reported upon here. 
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- I H. BACKGROUND ^ 

Title IV technical assistiince and troining sorvicbs are delivered by four types 
ofprcyocls that are pnovided for by the enabling legislation'CCivil Rights Act 0^1964, 
PLmsmy^^o IV, Sections 401 to 406). Tho legialatiori doscribas technical aaeis^ ^ 
tanco hs the provision of 'information regarding effective niethud^ofcoping,with 
. special educiitioiiol problems occasioned by desegregation,'' The activities author- 
^ized under technical assistance include: , * 

■ , ' ^ ' . , . ^ ^ ' . # - 

a. Helping a district to desegregate wjthout demoting or diBmiSBing minority 

b. AsBeBsing deiegregation-relaied needs in a district 

c. Developifi^^ administrative methods an4 techniques to cope with desegrega- 
tion-related problems. ■ ' ' ^ 

d- Devoloping ciirricula, teaching methods, and riiaterials for ule in desegre- 
t^ated-claBSrooms. ^^ ' ^ - 
^ e, T^raining school personneLirj the use or(d). * . 

^ n Helping districts develop the capacity for echool/community interaction, 
^ g. Helping schodl staff jtp utilise other federal and state resourcea that wou% 

assist thum in copfng with their desegregation-related problems, 
h. draining schoorstafT in the prepiir^ion of degegregation plans, ' 

Any ^ther activity that the Office of Education deenjs appropriate isi^roviding 
*:technical assistance to depegregating school districts mn also be autHtorized. . 

Traijiing activities authorized include training school personnerifi one or more 
of the above problem areas except (b) and^(g). Training for TIs is defined as ''th^ . 
^operationofshor^terni or regular session institutes Ibr special training designed to 
improve the ability of teachers, supervisors, counselors^ and other eiemeritary or ^ 
secondary §chodl personnel; to deal efTectively with special educational problems 
occasioned by desegregation." The institutes may be hejd on campus or elsewhepe* 
during a sumnier session or during the regular academic year. 

Th^ recipient^ of both technical assistanc 
school districta^ that hre in some stage of the desegregation process. ' 

... a school board shall )be deemed to be "desegregating*' if (i) it^s not under 
a current legal obligatfon to desegregate, and (ii) it enrolls ^n its schools 
significant proportions of both minority and nonmipority group students. 

. . . a schobl board shall be deemed to be ^'desegregating" if it is implementing 
□rdevDjopingaplan fordesepegation(i) which has been or will be undei^tak^^ 
' en pu^rsi^Tit tda final or^er issued by a court of the United States, or a court 
of any State, or any other State agency or official authorized by State law 
to i^sue s^c^ an order, or (ii) wHich has been required and approved by the 
Secretary or' Health, Education, and Welfare as adequate ui^er Title VI of 
the Civil Kights Act of 1964. 

f itle o^^rda were made In FYU on u rorward-funded baaia for aytivities to be conducted 
during FY75j^Jtrice the praject octivitios occur in FY75. the pnyucta win bo refbrr«d to m FYt5 projecta 
throu^rhout, * : . 



j In effect, this means that airschool dktmtH enrolUng students of mbra than onp 
race are eithor dcsogrogating or dea^peguted and therofbre oligible for Title IV 
assisiaiicS: • ' * 

It should be pointed out here thttt THl© IV is a' relatively small Ibderal program 
($2L7 iriilliDn ifl FY75). This $21,7 rwUlioii is less than oiiMenth the si^e of the 
Emurgoncy School Md Act (ESAA), a pimgmm which b\bo assists school districts in 
desegregation, through direct grants/ Sfe while it is true that tho legislation and ^ 
^.rogulaltons provide for a wide variety i^f Activities through (bur diflWent project 
types to a large number of school dlstrtetis, this low lev^l bfMUnding implies that many 
districtrbvel needs cannot be met in dapth'thjro'ugh Title IV, . 

Th^ tt^chnical assistance and trainuig wrvices funded by Title IV are egsen|ially 
services under contract to the USOB thfjt |ravide help to dosepegating or desegre^ 
gated BChDol diatricts that wont the h^l^. The technical asaistaqce and training units 
act as a noncoercive arm of the fedemJ government When the units* were estab- 
^ lished, the USQE hoped that locally bme^ hoip would^e more readily accepted than 
technical assiBtance from Washingtoil^ the source of moat of the Banctions that 
^ forced diMricts to desegregate. Title IV impoBei no punitive measures against school 
districts, althpugh, ort occasion^ judges liavo referred school districts to their local 
GAC or Btate department of education fer asaistance in dovelgping a desegregation 
plan or in maihtaining.and operating their schools in a desegregated tohion. The 
CivirRights Act makes desegregatiolii aisista^ice and training to school distric^tB 
\ cwailabk under one or niofe Title IV prttject types. Ufilike Bonie section^ of thfe Act, 
Title ly assistiince is not compulsory, mA Bn Invitation by the district to the GAC, 
SEA, or TI is required in both the Act wnd in the Regulations and Guidelines, 

Although the regulations provido for a great deal oroverlap between allowable 
activitiea of the v'arious project types, there are specific perceptions at EEOP about 
the rok* ofspecific project types. The GAC (usually located at a university or college) 
is Been, as a Title IV imtitution with m other funding source, and is iiitended to 
provide interdisciplinary skills for da^gregation assistance. It is understood as 
taking on the widest scope of activities in both technical assistance and training. The 
SEA grant represents an attempt to link the state departrnenfs educational etruc- 
ture to desegregation effbrta,, The TI ii iwtend^d to act -^s a locally based in-service 
vehicle designed to help teacher^, coMM^elofs, or administrators in one or a few i 
districts, The dfLEA|fgrant repreaijqta i«-house dAegregation assistance as op^sed 
to assistance by oufejd^^gencies. K.^ • , 

Also, the regulatioi^^^ly an a^^ness by EEOP personnel of the necessity 
for muItiplG-level entry points fYito a schdirtystem if change is to be promoted. Some • 
authprilies in implementation strategy favor a "top-down** approach where only 
persons with formal authority (such district superintendents) are selected to 
receivo;^ervices. These strategists assert that change can succeed in a school district 
only if it bfegins at the top and percolates dawn. Other authorities favor directing ^ 
services to the perimeter of the systen^ Uhat is^ to teachers and counselorsjj with 
those chiinge effects eventualiy ripplinf into the core *of the district bec^ula^he 
perimeter personnel actuary implemeafc district poI|?y. Title IV regulatijons sub= -■ 
scribe to the top-down approach in th(0 sense that the district supeiintendent's 
approval must be secured (by letter) for any Title IV projeqt operating in a district, 
but the regulations also allow for assistance to be directed both generally and 
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apecificnlly to any pmri of a school distriet'a organimtiQii. Further, thlr© U m 
unwritten undcrstariclirig t)jat tho GAC) thr^ets both th6 admihiatrative corw and 
matrdctjonal iMrirhetor, tho\SEA. the adrtiitiiatrutive cof-e, and the tl.thb jnstrijc. 
, tional perimoter. Tho important poipt is that the Tiile IV program does 'not aub-, 
scribi' to a pinglfe nppronch tolprornoting changt- in school districts. »• V . . ' , 



1.2 



nir tAE RlGION^L^pFFICE 



T^leI^[tediriiDi3tered,t3irough thq regional o8ic.es of fo USOE, Within each 
rdgiohai-offlSfetle IV (alon^ witba aiinilarjy fpcused ^ogram, ESAA) is adminis' 
Wred h^he ^fcl Sducayonal Qpp©r.t\jnity (GEO) uhit^ the fegional counterparV 
to the IJS0E% EEO^. EEOP is resppnsible for delveloping the Title IV Program 
ReguUtions and Guidelinesfor the Ftgional officea to implenient; the regioiial offices 
are responsible for iJittTpfeting.th^^^ideliiies and irnplementing them in a fash* 
ion that accomriiodates Vegitoal diversity yet does not comproniise the intent of the 
law. The regioiial ^jcs'are also resporisible for reviewijig proposals Bubriiitted by 
each of the four Title IV project types in thfiir region. ^ 

This section describes the regional offlce administrative structure, field oper- 
ationSi ajid proposal review prDcees, Tlie prinmry data jources' for these findings 
were the intervigvyi coraucted fTai^^4pril to August 1975 with *idmiiiistrative and 
operations personiiel i^t UgOE aJid seven of the ten regional offices. These were the 
seven offlcfB r^ponsible far adniinisteririg the projects in our site visit samples. 
Interviews were also obtaimed from a sample of panelists who participated in the 
proposai review process. 



ADMINISTRA.TIVE STRUCTIIHE XNB OPERATIONS 

n- 

All of the regiQiial offices visited shared a common basic organizjiti^Hnl struc- 
ture. The Regional CoTTmnissioner and the Director of SchooJ Si^teti^^ took adrninis- 
trative responsibility for Title 3Vy Act^ial operationai resppntfO^ility for Title IV was 
vested in the EEO unit, which is a part ^of the Diyi&idH of School Systema.'Within 
the EEO umtB, the Prograiii Manager and PrSgrani Ofricera are respoiisible for 
implennentingbotK^itlelViiiid ESAh projects. - / 

Title IV projects reportedly accouiit for far less than 20 percent of the Program 
OlRceW work, with ESAA projects taking up the rest of their time. Typically, 
PTogram Oflicers vvere assigned to projects within^ a geographic area across Htates 
orwiEKin n state and were uBuallyrespoiialble for implementing projects in the field. ' 
In the larger EEO units (thirteen to seventeen Program OHicers), the Program 
Managers' duties were prinmrily adniijiiatrativts with ndditional admiuistrative 
and field coordination resporfdbilitieB delegated toother Htiitraioin^ sitialU 
or EEO units (two to live Program Ollicers), adniinistrative authority waa vested 
solely in the Program M/inager, wha'was actively involved in the operational aspectB 
of the projects as >A'e 11. 

All seven Prograni Managers in the seven offices visited were male. In termn of 
ftthnici ty^ three of the Program Managers were black, three were %vhiteauii one was 
Spanish'Stinianied. Of approximately fifty Program Ofricers and trainees in the 
sewn regions, fewer than 10 percent were wDnien- approxiinntely (ifleen were black, 
and six were Spanish surnaniecl. Typically, the ethnic coniposiliou of' an I2E0 unit 
reileeted the ethnic composition of the regrpns, with the greatcBtconcentrution^ of 
bkick and Spaniah-surnanie EEO stufFin tluv^outh and southweHt. 

Altho%di regional pflico Htf^ff rneinbwB had diverse backKrouiids and could not 
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bo conyidored "professionar' tniplementorH of ^ehocKlusoKreKutiofl, no training pro^ 
^^riuiiH (leBigncd to increase Ht^risitivi|y tode^progutigii arKi tou^cploi'^ the social And 
poljtic£il cohstmints allbcting the iniplenientation of desegregation existed in any of 
the EED units. Riither, new employees Underwent Qn4hu-job training through aii 
•appruntice-like arrangement with more experienced Progrum Oflicers. Though fCil 
. emplovees had continuous training ta acconimodate changes in ibrnis, guidelines, 
and procedures, there worv no consistent ^y held subHtantive HeKsions dealing with 
the HOcial and po]itit'al"coiitext of the EKO unitH' work. 

FIELD OPER.ATIONS 

T)it» Administnitive Manual (tliu uperutiorial lunidbook of'procedures and tbrnis 
issued by 12 EOF*) outlines procedureH for two tanks to be undertaken by the refjional 
olHceH: nionitorin^and proposal review. All otMhe Program Wanagortf interviewed 
listed tlieHe tsvo tuHkH, an well an technical assistance to prujectH, asthoir primary 
foci. However, even Ihouj^h there was aj^reement on the tasks to he undertaken, 
there was a great deal of variation among regional ofliees in i nipUMneiitini; these 
taskh. 

The m.ujbrity of the KEO staff viewed technical assistance as a process of dis^ 
seminating and /or clarifying administrative and regulatory inltflniiition. This assis^ 
tance^voLdd inchide clarifying Civil Rights cumpliance request^TclWifyin^Title IV' 
reffulatioiis, working out contractual problems^ de/ining authorii^ed uctivrities, and 
determining district eligibility, fbrexaniple^ Whenever possible, they wouUl respond 
to requests iruni the title IV project^ ibr progrtiin-relajed tf chnical assiatance, such 
as helping to plan an evaluation, and distinguiBhing between dcHeMr^ation-related 
and no ndesefxregationH elated activities. Howeeer, this pro^rammntie asBistarice 
svas undertaken less fVequently and was perceived by the project s as beinf^ lesn 
hel|)(\]l than the procedural aKsistanee given by the regional oilices. 

fh(* second major task j/nMhe regional oHiees— inunitorin^— is outlined in sorne 
detail in the AdniiniHt rativt* Manual. According to t he nianuah niunitorinM is the 
syHtenintic aiid periodic process of reviewing, evaluating, and repoi^ing the pro- 
grainnuitic imd fiHcal aperations of^m apprav^qd/tinided proj^'c^t. The nianual de- 
Kcribes, the specilic respansibi lities ofthe Pnigraiii Mana^en Prograni Oflicers. and 
grantees aiul sets forth specific moniturin^ |>rocecliireH for both the grantee reports 
anti I he site- visi ts. ^ 

SelTrgjKu'ts by the KKC) stall" indicated that duriiig the site rcwiews th(* proce- 
duNd HCe^>sautlinecl ui the manual were, in fact Jullo^ed. However, (iv(* of the seven 
reMionnl ofIice^^ reported tlie use of regionally developed uioni loring forms in addi^ 
tion (a the LISOK-provided nuHiitoiing form. Tluis. while fbrinal reportHsvere filed 
cm t lu d)as is of the US()Kdoeuujent, actual evaluati(>n of and feedback te the pro^jfi^ctH 
svi^re ba-ied(5n local ly devised in^r^unuMit h vyh irh varied frcim region tl>regit^n These 
dual nusnitoriilg Ibrinh suggest that prcijectsare not being consistently nionitorcMl or 
evaluated across regions. Furtlier, the widespreaci iis{* of ;ilternuiiVe monitoring 
IbritiH HugMeslHthat the solutiun to the incansistent (^^piafioii prHhli^i'iH noj^rt^rely * 
tilt* developinent of a/iH*tt(*r Ihrni inipasetl (in t lu^ regi^nis hy WMllV IMither, 
alternative apiiroaeh mi^jlu be to ust^ l(Kally dcvelofKHl h)rnis f hat UifsL been ap- 
pi^oved liy KKOV as l)eing couMiutMif with their over-riding nmuit oring et|()E ts. Such 
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an approach would pruvide thu rpgional offices wit luthu flexibil^y to target specific 
regional issues and problumB in iniplomentation/cornpliance, and would simultane- 
ously providy evaluation coiisistuncy on a iiational levol 

The third major task iindertaken b.y the regional offices is proposal review. 
Proposals uro reviewed by panelists selected by regional ollico personiier ^^ho rate 
each proposal according to an establ ished set of award criteria. Points are giren tc 
each proposol on the se pa ratr criteria and these poi ntSiare added together to prov^ide 
a total score Ibr a proposal - The total scores awarded by e^ch panelist reviewing a 
specific proposal are then summed and averaged to provide the official score. THe 
ofliciul scores are ranked notionally by project type and projects are ^ided in rank 
order from the highuBt score until the flmding allocation for a project type is ex- 
hausted. ' , 

In an attempt to make the reg^ional prDposal review effbrt as cons is tent as 
possible, the Administrative Manual doHnentea. detailed procedures for the intake 
and procossin£,^>of ap pi icalioiis prior to paiieling, as we 11 an fbr the role orProgriiin 
ManaKerH^^nd Pro^'ram Oflicerw during paneli^|,^ 1.^] a cdnctoiitant efibrt, EEpP 
developed n comprehenHive tniiiiing pncket, which providea instruct lonn to panelists 
receiving Title lY appUcations/lSllsically. the training packet is designed to increase 
the consistency of' revie^^ p^uielB across^ regipiiB, and to "help ensure that no appli- 
cation has an advnntage over nny other application simply because it has been 
submitted in one region and not in another*' i. Goldberg, 1073), Yet, even though it 
is the i^^Uyi EEOP personnel to achieve national review standards in all Regional 
olfice^; through the use oflheHe guideliney, a great deal of" regional variation never- 
theless con tin ijes to ojcist; 

\*\}f exaniple, the regie neU DlHce is responHible fbr selecting and training the 
panelists and for Bcheduling the re-viev^: of'the proposidaby the panelist^: Although 
the Adniinistrntive Manual is very eKplieil about who may serve on the review 
panels, there nrt^'no gu idol i nes regarding either H*Leetion procedures or criteria for 
selection ARn tT.sult, tliiH prociNlurt^ varied frorn regiun tureg'ion and resulted in 
a great ded1 of variation in the quality of panelists both svilhin.and across reitions. 
Methods of training thesc^ panelists also varied froni region to region. Although the 
general procedurew for training \vere svelhdelined.the Hpecifit' methods m wel I as the 
amount of time allocated for training varied conHiderably lOven the scheduling of 
the proposals for re\"iew by puni^listy varied arrosH re^ionn. Some regionH batched 
proposals by project type, others by state, and Htill others had panel ists review 
proposals in random sequence (riven the difiei^tMitguiclelineH a ncj quality criteria (or 
tin* diflerent project ty^eH, thi,ft random onleriiig of proposals is mu^it erpriuiuctive, 
sinS^ it w^ould niake it njure dillicult Ibr pnnel ists to djtlerentiate the criteria to be 
used for each prciject type. In addition, the ProgrLun Officer \h to aerve only aw a 
reHource pernon thrtutifliou t this |)rc)ceHH, While thiN [)rocednre haw the oliviouH 
advantage of allowing ri|\v applicants to enter the competit ion on an equal foLting 
with prijjects of" long standing, it Jins the di^iatlvantagi*^ of depriving t he panellofa 
good source of infbrnuition abgut oxiHting projects. 

Thus, we see that al though there him been some at tenipt by IClCOFMo standardize 
procedures acrosH regions, a great deal of regional variation exists. This variability 
does not ap|)ear to he n deliher;Ue attenipt to cireunivent RIOOl' guidelinoH, but 
rather seerUH to result ircHu ntteznpting tcK'onfbnn loan ill defined charge. Conse- 
i|uently, ok presenth const itutetf tlu' ellect ivenoHs of' t he I'it le IV regumal oilicen 
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depends Upon th& coinrnitmeiit and expert ise,6f their sti|K. iTthe responsibilities 
oftli^reicional offices ^ere tobe more cbarlx^efined'by feop, th^ regional offices 
as well as (he EEOP wouidbe better^able to^udge their ellectivcness and, to specify 
steps that could be taken to improve their operntions, ^ ^ 





IV. THE PROJECT OFFICES 



This sectlpn yill give a brief descriptioii of each of the four Title IM project 
types~GAC, SEA\ TI, and dfl,EA< In order to highlight the dfiflfereiices b€t\veen 
them, the three projects Wterna] to the school district (GAC, SEA, TI) will^bc 
compared to each other; the dfLEA ^hich is the onljvTitle IV grant made^directly 
to school districts, will be treated separately. . ^ 



GENERAL ASSISTANCE CENTER • 

^ s Twenty-six GACs were operating in FY75. Our description of these centem i^ 
based on mail questionnaire ^espojises from 24 of the 26 GAG Project Directors (92 
pergent resppnding) and from site visits to 12 G ACs (46 percent of those funded) and 
36 of their cHent schopl districtf ^ " 

General Assi^^ance Centers i^eceive approKiniately 50 percent of the total Title 
' IV budget. They are the largest of project types in terms of fundingiavel (average 
• grant is $340488>, number of distripts slerved (average is 98), and number ©f staff 
(average number of fulHirrie st^ff 8). They also undertake to broader range of 
activities (both technical assistancD and training) than do SE^s (techiiical as^s- 
tance) oven though GACs and SEA^ ivh aiithorized to .ca^dueMti^ sarne activ:i|ies'^* • 
according to the rules and regulatims gOferning the adniinist^atiomof Title IV (see 
Table 1), GACs most freqii&ntly undeftake-in-sGTvice training, deVelop curricula aiid 
materials, assist district^ in needs cissessni^^ntj and help districts ^vith school/com= 
niunlty relations. SEAs arrnoticeably^^niore likely than GACs to help districts write - 
ESAA or other proposals tp obtiiin additionaJ^funda, Gonduct -kurveys to obtain 
statistical information that ^iil assist in identifying. desegregation probleniSj help 
districts ^jnderstand their respon.ubilities under the. desegregation guidelines, afid 
disseminate toHhe districts matejials on schopl dospgregation, State Education 
Agenciest, however, are iocated in state departnients of education ^hich normally 
provide technical assistance to scho61 districts and, in fact, all of the SEA activities 
jisted above could be considered typical state department activities in that they 
involve assisting districtsln work reciuired'to meet state^o^' fed^^ral laws, regulations, 
or funding requfoments. _ , ,^ ^ 

General AssistanctfVenterSt on the other hand, are most frequently located at 
colleges or universities an^d afuire no ties to state government. As the tabic shqws, 
^they are less likely to carry out activitiesthatategovernriientorientedandare more 
likely^to develop curricula, inBtrudional techniques, and administrative procedures. 
Although these activities could beccJiisid&red more typical oranmlucationnl institu- 
tion, GACs do not function si nuhirly to TIs. Training Institutes havea much narrow- 
-V er fbcus than do GAds; Tls ar6 authorize^ to conduct't rain lag 'but' not to undertake 
technical assistance. In addition, TJs are located primarily in university* schools of 
education whose regular nii^sion^ is to tram teachers. Therefore, TIs do rjot need to 
convincQ schoo} districts that they are capable of delivering trainingser^ccs. Deseg- 
regation-related technical aHaistnuce, ^vhich OACs undertake, in not normally a 
univerBity func tion* hovVQVt^r. Therefore, a GAC ^ould have no institutiDnal' life of 
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Table 1 
GAC Acrivifv Phopile 



Activities f?io re often undertaken 
hy G AGs than SEAs" ' - 

Develop new instruct ional\echniquc's , 

Train in use of "new methocls/fnaterials ' 
,^e-velop curricula . "f . , , , . , I , , , 

Help districts assess Seeds . , , , , , .* 
^e/elop tochniCues for school/fionimunity 

Develop new acirriinistrati%^G procedures 
' Facilitate- sharing of common expei ionc*?^ 

pevelop e^luation techniques , , . , , , 

ActivlUbi^eis often undertaken, . ^ 
by ^Cs thai) SEAs" 



interaction 



Wrjj^ proposaU . 

Dev^op and clisserAihate ma^finls 
Interpret federal ^uiJU^lines ...... 

Help. districts eo^e wi\h crisea 

Help do^Qlop desegregiltirfn plans , , , 
Pfev^pi^^inority staff aisrriis^a!^ , , . . 
Obtflnii statisticar iriforniation \ . . , . 

esegrega t io | capa b ili t ie s 




^Percerit*Qf PFojGi 
'"most f roqi^^n tly. ^ 
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(pclors responding activity undui^taken 
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tend to operate ob 
VdrBitiea as do the 



its ovifn without a TitJe I¥ grant. Gen^ial Assistance Cert 
independent organization^ rather than ai'exteiisiDns of thei 
TIs, In cases.where the GACs did n©t operate ^autonDmously, they tended todeeni 
phasize desegfegation'related activities and to ejiiphasike training, Since training 
activities ar& both less controversial and more oFa traditioriai univeriity functicii, 
it is not surprising that greater i^iversjty invaJveraent "in'a GAC results in this 
pattern, ' . ^ ' 

. Consequently, prior to receiving a Title IV grant, GACs need^to dieveiop v^iable 
working organizations that ar^capable of^providing a broad range of services to a 
large nuinber of school districts. As a result, their orgaiiizationaj chaF^^cteristics and 
methods of interacting wifli district personnel are critical variables in delerinining 
whether they have an impact on the districts they serve. Among Hw project ofRces 
■that , we visited, \vo fbi^nd a signiflcant correlntioji betweeh a GACs impact at the 
district I&tcI and the pre3eifte of the fbllowing characteristics: a weU-apedfled plan, 
writh^xplicit schedulfes and rnilestoaes and a clear description of staff>esponsibili- 
ties; access to pi votaV people in the district; the ability to interact with the district 
superintendent, ceiitral_ office stafT, and other members of the school district and 
comniunity. The same relationships did not hold for theSEAs or Tig, however, since 
they are not facM ^ith the tasks of building a new organization or functioning as 
a gerieral, alUpurpore'se^ice or^ In additiorf, since GACs opc^rate autono- 

inously^ they nce|l to establish their own repiitations in order to havecmdibility ^ifh 
the acliQol distridts in theiil service areas. Long^estiiblisheA.OACs hava eurried credi- 
bility with clien^ districtsfbn th<#^basis^ of their helpfiilnDas in tlia pist- However, 
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ni»v9ly funded GACs reported the need to ofTer districts whatbver services they 
Requested; ^A^hlther or not their requests were desegre|ation^rMated, in order to 
establish a relationship w^ith the districts. Once this relationship was estabhshed, 
ihe tlAC was^ble td take a more active posture regarding the jypes of services it 
would provide^testricts in turn, GAX3^ which are more active ii! assessing district 
.needs, tend to undeplake desegregation activities niore often andltraining activities 
less often. - * 

General Assistance Centers work with all levels ofthe school isystem to promote 
change; tl^ey plan and target their.activities to both the administrative and instruct 
tio^nal arecfs of the system more than other project types. Training Institutes gener- 
ally uQjlertakt? training and therefore work with school level pen on nel; BE As focus 
on technical assistknce and gen^rall^- work with administrative-level personnel, 
Since GACs frequently undertake both technical assistance and i raining, it follows 
that their activities vvill be targeted to both the adniinistrative and school levels. 
Since their services are targeted to more people at more levels witliin school systemSi 
GACs may have the greatest direct potential for efFecting Qverall chtyi^e at the 
school-district level, 



STATE EDUCATION AGENCY 

In FY75, 3% SE/ki^v^re operating^ Response!^ to mail questionnai'fes fron:i 36 of 
the 39 SEA Prpiect Directors (92 percent responding) and site yisits to 13,SEAs (33" 
percent of those' funded) and 26 of their client school districts provide the data for 
this description = 

^^The typkaPTitle IV SEA is housed in the Bureau of Kqua 1 Educational Opportu^ 
nityatastate department of educution. On theaverafje, SEAb have a much smaller 
project staff than do GACs (three full-time stafTas com pa red to eight) and receive 
a cornmensurately snialler grunt ($128,964 as compared to $34tD,188), yet they serve 
nearly the same nuniber of 'school districts as do GA(*s( 90 compared to 98). Although 
smaller^ the SEAs are able to provide services to u large number of school districts 
.begause they fbcua prirnarily on technical aHsigtangp^activities/^which are less labor* 
intensive than the training frequently undertaken by UACs and lis. The four 
activi^ties more often undertaken by SEAs than by other project types include assiBt= 
ing districts in^vvritirig proposals, helping districts interpret (ederal guidelines, ob- 
taining statistictil information from school districts, and disseniinating materials. ^ 
Also, SEAs were judged bnour interviewers to be the niost efrective in the area of 
minority recruitment iit the local district level, although this activity was uridertak^ 
eit frequently by less than one-third of the SEAs. State Education Agencies assist 
districts by providing.su p^riritendents and other administratDrs ^ith recruitment 
sources that onen extend beyond state horde rs4o national networks. In one opecific 
caHe. the SEA Project Director wis respunaibre Ibr f\lacing two assistant mi perinten- 
dents in both districtn ^visited ^ . ) 

In gen^TaU SEAs report more frequently un^ taking deBegregatinn activitfes 
than any of the other project types. However, in ci^es where USOE regional person- 
n el a n d f fede r ft H d vel perso n n e 1 were ra o re a ct. i ve I y i ri o I ved in h e 1 pi n g t h e S E A t o 
plan their activities, the SEAs undertook technical asHistance nctivities more fre- 
quently and dcTOgrogiition activities less fre(|uontly. 
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Tfhe Kinds of activities unaertaken frequently by SEAs are the same kirids of 
activities in which other admtnfstrative units of the state departmerit are involved, 
Unlike GACi, the SEAs are closely connected to the institution at whtch they are 
located, Bf^ides undertaking similar types of activities, 44 percent of the SEA 
^Ppject Directors indicated that their most recent job prior to Title IV wds with some 
other division of the state department of edMcation, and over one-third indicated 
-'that they served the department of edUcatCeh Jn another capacity whiJe administer- 
ing the Title IV project. Since state departmejits of educatioh already have ongoing 
relationships with schobl districts, SEAs need to undertake less ''institution*' build 
ing th$n the GACs, a^d they are usually able to function with a fairly simple 
mW^ement system. On the other hand, their close connection with the state 
limited the amount of desegregation-related activities undertaken by SEAs, except 
for two cases where the state was very supportive of desegregation. In these two 
cases the SEAs undertook desegregation-related activities more often. In general, 
however, SEA Project Directors report the lowest level of support in. carrying out 
their program from personnel at the institution at which they are located, compared 
.to other project types. - ' . ^ - 

The kinds of activities undertaken by SEAs are^^enerally short4erm and less 
-^subject to advance planning or anticipation than the training activities undertaken 
by:;GACs and Tig. As a result, S^A Project Direetdrs report^experiehcing more 
iniplementation problems than any of the other project -types. Maj5r implementa= 
tian problems cited by SEA Praject Directors include loss of stair members, .undere- 
stimating staffing requirements, and having to ^here \o state regulations. State 
^ucation Agencies also report undertaking activities in the same school district as 
Qther project types more frequently. Thus, even wit^^QUt a concerted effort on the 
part of SEAs to communicate with other project types they are rpore apt to encoun- 
ter them. If it were considered desirable to have a single agency coordinate Title IV 
ef|orts, our data would suggest that the SEAs would be the most appropriate agency. 

' State Education Agencies plan and target their activities on !y to the administra= 
tive core of tHe district. This approach is consistent with the SEA activity profile in 
tha^ technical assistance activities more often involve higher-level administrative 
^e^^onnel in school districts. This mothod of interaction is also consistent with tije 
way a stat^ de^rtment of education typically functions in a school district. How- 
ever, if change is to take place throughout the system, this approach requires that 
'/ the results filter dpwn from higher-level administrators to lower levels in the dis- 
tricts 

TRAINING INSTITUTE 

In FY75, 47 institutes vVere operating with an average grant size of $93,426, Our . 
descriptiDn of these institutes is based on data from 

ail questionnaires sent to the TI Project Directors (41 of 47, or 87 .gi^rcent 
responding) and from site visits to six TIs and eight of their client school distVicts. 

Training Institutes are usually located in small colleges near the districts they 
serve. The institutes provide training for an average of nine school districts. Their 
rnost frequent activities include training school personnel in the use of new methods 
and materials, developing new instructional techniques, and sensitizing pupiNcon^ 
tact personnel to the environnlent of a desegregated schooL Although TIs are re^ 




stricted to training activities by the Title IV legislation, the longer an institute is 
funded the more likely it is to undertake technical assistance types of activities. 

Training Institutes that exist for lornger periods tend to provide* less training of 
school personnel and instead 'assist the district in solving short-range problems. 
These problems, such as Irelping districts deal with racial conflict among students 
and helping them cope with other crises* are further removed from the training 
emphasis of Tls^tressed in thfr regulations. Since TIs work closely with a ^mall 
number of districts, it is likely that over time they seem less external to the district 
and begin to funct-ion tnore as an in-house consultant. 

Institutes generally hold training sessions for a numbpr of w#eks during'the 
summer months and conduct follovv=up activities and short in-serVice training ses- 
sions during the school year. Because of this schedule, any delpy in funding or delay 
in notification of funding severely restricts their ability to implement tlie summer 
institutes as planned. This schedule also results in variable staffing requifements for 
TIs. During the summer, they -have an average of six staff members, but they retain 
only t\^o staff membexs during the school year, TIs have close ties to the colleges or 
universities at which they are located and these ties, in part, make this flexible 
staffing requirement feasible. TIs generartly recruit their staff from the mstitution 
at which they are located, whose schiedules generally permjjt teachers to, work inten^ 
slvely 60 Title IV €uring the summer rnonths and pJrt4im"e, if necessary^ during the 
school year while still fulfilling their university teaching responsibilities. - 

In contrast to GACs, which are also housed at universities, TIs report a more 
active university involvement in planning the projects' activities, and they more 
frequently report an involvement in teaching at the university and having the 
uViiversity adopt their materials. This close connection may result from the fact that' 
TIs undertake activities that are typical for an education department to undertake, 
and therefore the Title IV institute may be perceived as anexteasiOTi of the univer^* 
sity work. Their recruitment of university personnel also reinfbrcew^thii close work^ 
ing relationship and precludes TIs from developing as separate Bnd independent 
organizations like the GACs. i 

Training Institutes also work more closely with their client s^iool districts in 
planning the institutes' activities than do the GACs or SEAs. This procedure, estab- 
lished early in the process, fosters a close working relationship between the TIs and 
the districts. The districts specify their needs and the institutes and districts jointly 
develop progranis that address those needs. This procedure leads toward a good 
working relationship between institutes and districts and results m minimal im^ 
plementation problems. Since the clients are given the opportunity to select the TIs 
service and to specify their needs, tht^^e is little problem with changing district 
needs. However, this method of organi^ift^also results in Tfe less often developing 
long-range goals and functioning indepeoalntly from the districts they serve. With- 
out a long-range focus, a TI is less apt to design its program to iinclude extensive 
Ibllow^up. 

In planning their programs, TIs work both with the administrative core and 
with instructidnal areas of the district— district superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. However, their activities are usually directed to instructional personnel 
only— teachers, primarily, and principals and counselors secondarily. Consequently, 
to have the maximum impact, TIs must rely on institute participants to influonce 
other personnel in their school districts. From our field work we found that institute 
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participiintsdid not feel fully qualified to train other nonparticipants, although they 
did consider the training sessions useful in terms of their own specific jobs, It is not 
surprisiiTf that insti/ute participants, not usually involved in training paers and 
certainly not in training superiors, would find a short-term institute insufficient 
preparation for taking on additional work responsibilities. Fanhermort^ in a 
majority of the cases the TIs had not made explicit plans to provide participants with 
the additional support needed to enable them to act as trainers. Thus, it would 
appear that in rnosf cases the ability of TIs to effect change throughout a district is 
limited. 



DiaECT PLINDED LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY 

■WhUe the precedingHhree Title IV project types provide indirect assist^ince to 
school districts from the Office of Education, the jCJSDE-also provided far direct 
assistance in the fbrni of the dfLEA, The dfLEA gfant enables a district to hire a' 
desegregation specialist arjd. in approximately wie-third of the cases, the grant al^so 
prpvides fbV dim»gregati6n-related in-service training. . ■. 

^ The dfLE-A g-fant is the smallest in size of any Title IV project types. In FY75,' 
52 dtm^s were operating with .an average grant size of $36,700. The description 
that fbllovvs is bused on data frotti mail questionnaires sent to each of the dfLEA 
Project Directors (39 of .52 respondingi. In addition,' nine dflEAs were visited by 
Rand staff to obtain supplementary material, 

Gener£ill.y. dfLEk projects undertake an extremely wide variety of Mtivities, 
which tend to vary accprMing to the district's stage of desegregation. In atslfict^ that 
reported they w&re presently developing a desegregation plan ( first stage), the dfLEA 
was primarily conducting human relations training with pupifcontact personnel 
and district admiriistrators. If the district was in the process of imphmm-tinff k 
desegregation plan (second stage), the dfLEA undertook activities that were related 
to the in-ipiementation .process, such as working with the community, helping 
schools to asse-ss their needs, helping teachers to obtain practical experience prior 
to teachirig in a desegregated classroom, and helping to ensure that minority person 
nel were not demoted or dismissed as a result of desegregHtion. In districts thut had 
complctod the implementatum of a desegregation plan (third stage), the dCLEAs 
^:tt;nded to coordinate Title IV with other federal programs and to use these funds 
Vtoundertake ^^tivities that could be regarded as typical compensatory edueation or 
ESAA-type activities (training in use of new methods/materials and direct .sfrvices 
to studentsi. The use of Title IV funds by districts in later stages of desegrt-gution 
indicates that they tire more likely tp be receiving funds fbr desegregadan from 
other federal programs than are districts in earlier stages of desegregatioru In fact, 
ofthe dfLEAs that report havingcompleted the implementation of their desi'Rrega- 
tion plan, 100 percent of them also report receiving additional funds to motrtheir 
desegregation needs, compared to 81 percent ofthe dfLEAs in the process afirnple^ 
menting their plan, and 57 percent presently developing a plan. 

Only 51 percent ofthe dfLEA Project Directors (also culled desegregatiori or 
adv-iHory specialists) reported having any staff members in addition to thwiftelves 
AmongthaseftI percent, the average number of full-time staff was 16. Most ndviso- 
ry speciahHts are recruitt-d Ironi within the district ind come fVom udmiriiMtrative 

^ 22 
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or teaching positions. In addition to their positions as advisory apecialists, they tend 
to have other supervisory or administrative responsibilities, which c?ould serve as a 
source ofinfluencel fbrthe'Title IV activities they undertake. In addition, the advisb- 
"ry spfcialists seemed to have access to their superintendents: 85 percent of thenn 
reported meeting with thenj t}\ree or more times during the first six months of the 
Title IV project. Yet/in practice, advisory specialists seldom had line authority for 
desegregation-related decisions. Only 38 percent of all advisory specialists reported 
a great deal of infliiVnce in deciding upon the method of school desegriegation, and 
29 percent reported a great deal of influence on the timetahle for school desegrega- 
tion on the selection of specific schools. Persorinel selection and budgeting matters 
are the least often perceived areas of influence (15 percent and 10 percentj_xespec- 
tively). 

Advisory spCHUalists had the most authority and received the most support in 
districts where the superintendent was committed to desegregation. They also 
seemed to have the most impact on the desegregatiorr%ffbrts of their districts when 
eommitment was high. Converscly?^n those districts where. sup€*rintendent commit- 
ment was rated low and the degree of district sp^port wan not clear, it was difficult 
to identify any Title IV inipacts on the districts^ 

ThedfLEA directors plan the activities they will undertate with the administra- 
tive core of the district. Their activities ar^ directed, howevieT, to the instructional 
area of the district. As a result, the advisory specialist is m X\w position of trying 
to influence principels, teachers, atrd the community to suppQrt the superinten- 
dent's program. In addition, the advisory specialists report receiving n great deal of 
support from^the adniini^^trative C0!%, bi^f^rnuch less .support from the instrucTional 
periphery of the district. This lack of^in^toctbnal suppQ|^t, comJbined with their lack 
of line authority, leaver little reason qjcpect^vthat a^isory specialists will h^ive 
impact in their districts. ' 

• ' ? 
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V. KEYVAIHABLES 



In the course of this study, we were strudk by the extreme variation in project 
^ operations across all aspects of Title IV, It is this variability that enabled us to 
identify key variablea affecting service delivery from the regional offices and 
projects, These key variables , can be summarized as commitment (amenability to 
desegregation), relationship to host institution (the institution at which the project 
is located), and, for GACs, organizational charactel-istics. 

, COMMITMENT 

Com'rnitmeiit was a key to.effec^ve service delivury at every level of Title IV 
operations, At the regional office level, the commitment of the RegionarCommission- 
er to EEO programs was a major factor in Jifferentiating the way in which regional 
oflices iBiplemented fiy^ IV. . ' ' 

The t-egional olBces fehere the Regional Commissioner.was perceived as not 
being comniitted to EEO pfogramB, but as using the oflic^ as a political springboard, 
were chara^erized by low morale and little staff confidfince in the effectiveness of 
Titlif IV. rn tl^se regional offices, the Program Managers- reportea a lack of autono. 
niy dnd & l«Ic of support from the Regional 'Commissioner. The lack of autonomy 
and support was reflected in two of the regions by the Regional Commissioner's 
hiring of EEO s|^|r without the consent'of the Program Manager, as well as by the 
Prograni Manapr^a reluctance to institute termination proceedings agai^ist projects 
for fear orhurting the political ambitions of the Regional ComniissionAr.'The per- 
ceived c^^mitmerjt factor' affected Held operations as well. These reejional offices 
ro|ft)rt«ririakiiig-rar fewer on-site visits (one or two) than did the other offlces (six 
to eight site visits yeal^lyj. Conversely, in regional offices where the Commissioner 
was perceiTed as committed to EEO goals, staff" confldence in Title IV was high, staff: 
morale was high, aiid the Program Managers, were given the autonomy and support 
they needed. ■ _ . i 

We also found that the SEAs engage in desegregntion-related activities only 
when there is state support for desegregation. In the course of gur field work, most 
of the 13 SM Title IV units we visited showed little evidence of state commitment 
to desegregation, while others had no way to demonstrate thoir'avowals of comm'it- 
ment. Four of the SEAs we visited were in states that had mandutod dosegregation. 
In two of theso cases, however, the formal mandate was not acconjpnnied by stated 
goals and objcretivos to be nccomplished; in the other two cases, the state mandates 
were accoinpanicd by stJited gopls and objectives and by a schedule for dcsegrega. 
tion. In the Intter two states, the state Title IV unit* wore able to pursue desegrega- 
tion octivitiea more uggressively. We feel this moans that state commitment and 
follow.thrdugh arc i)c-cessnry conditions for the SEA Title IV unit to engage in 

_ effective delivery of deBegregtttion services. 

The descgrDgQtion onvironnient at the district level was a critical variable in 

' explainingTitk; IV project office impacts; lor TIs and dfLEAs, im anienabkj desegre- 
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gation environmetit was found to be a n&ct^ssary condition for impact, while jbr 
GACh it was a contributing fhctor and ibr SEAs it was not important. 

As a rtie^isure dlite^ct amenabilk^, fiuf interviewers were asked to judge the 
extent toA^hich tho districts they visited ware ameriable to or opposed to the scKool 
des^gregaUon movenient. These interview&r ratings were based on a combination 
of measur^*^ including the extent to which.the local school board, district voters, and 
district superintenctents favored the legal riquifements of school desegregation. .We 
then correlated this riieasur% with our district impact nieasures^ The major finding 
i^^hat a.GAC or TI is judged more efFecUve vvhen the district environment is more 
•lilonnbly inclined to desegregatiori, but thai a SEA is not. SEA impacts are not 
relatedKo the local desegregation environiment. This isnconsistent^ with our inter- 
viewers* findings that the SEA was mo^t t^ffective when undertaking infor,matjoftt^ 
disseminauon activities and 'when thl?*.^1ftfc vvas -committed'^to' desegregation. 
Neither of' these conditions is dependent oiri district amenability. 

Further analysis of the role of the diat^ict desegregation environtnent shpwed 
the importance of organizational characteristics on a GAC's impact in a school 
district, regardress of whether or not t^- district haK a favorable desegmgation 
environment. That is» when a GAC has a wel^organized plan for serving school 
districts, it does not need to v urk in favorable desegregution environments to have 
an impact, 

Our dttta analysis turned out quite diderently for TIs. Since Tin work closely 
with districts, their operations in the local dist rict appear to be uKlreniely irifluenced 
by whether or not the district is anienaWe to desegregation. This implies that when v 

district is nc^f planning to desegregate the institute prDbably^ndertakos riiore 
tradit'ionai^ia-service training, whereas^ a district that intends tp desegregate is 
lik^iy to get assistance with specific desegt'egation^related problems in the clasg-:' 
room. Sinc£» many other programs are availabk? for professional educationaiv^iin- 
ing, we suggest that institute funding be lied to favorabU* district desegregation 
environ merits. ^ 

- J Unfortunately! because of the wide variation in activitieH undertaken and the 
snia.lJ number of dfLEA districts we visited, we cQuld not Hcoru them on their impact. 
However, in the preceding section we Umrned that the dfl JOA advisory specialist 
derives inlluence basically from two sourct'B: from the superintendent and from^-^Uie 
specialist's own role in the district. The diUa nhow that rhe greater the frequency 
of contact with the superintendent th rough meetings, vvritten communication, or 
verbal communication, the hiore influence \hv advisory specialist parcel ved. Fre= 
(jnent *tu)nl[act with the superintendent N^nvi'H severid purpOHeH: It prevents the 
advisory sp(?cialiHt from operatitig in a vmcuian and demonstrates the support o/],the 
superintendent to both the specialist and iu other district person net Also, they more 
CO m m i t ted t h e s u pe l i n t e n d e n t is t o d ese g r egn t i o n , t h e nk) re i n f 1 u en t i n\ \ h t^o I e^o f 
the advisory specialist is perceived to he ThuH it would apponr that the advisory 
special ist'ft inlluence is related^to the superirUendent's cDniniitment to desegrega- 
tion. TlieB<5 datj> are confu^med by our Hit<> visits. 

I n o u r Si e 1 d V i s i t s , w e ( b u n d t h a 1 1 h OS e ad v i m ty s |)ec i a I i st s w h o r ece i ved t ii e m ost 
support (rem* their districtn and who were located in dintrictH with a high'^level of 
cbhimitment to desegregation seemed to have the most ini|)act on the desegregation 
efforts ofth^'ir dist ricts. Conversely, in thow districts where super in tendent commit- 
inent was rated low and the degree oiUliytrict fc^upport was iiot cU*ar, Title IV eflbrls 
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.V seemed fractionated and itjvas difflcult to identi<;y participants or impacts on the 
• districts. ■ ' - . ' ' . ' , ■ 



HOST INSTITUriON ' \ 

/ . _ . ■ 

>igh0 relptioriship betwefiii the host instftution and the '{'itlfi IV project office is 
important fw fll project types, Preaeiit Jitle It program reguiatidns prmutHe that^ 
• any oCt-he four Title %V project types can jgtualiy cfarry out whatever they decide ' 
to do but dp ftoTuse criteiin that teatVhettiitiiis is true. Thp result is that a specifle 
projecUhat is judged erec4iye motli.erci;iteri» might not.be able to operii j^effectiVe: ; 
ly becffuse it is hamstniijg by jbovvn iaiytution:*Tor example, as- noted abov^J^lfhe 
primary souNe threatening-%«fl%a^on,j-elafed activities for GACs is likely to, be 
Its own- host univeraity. SMs need a high Le^el of state commitm^nt,fo-*e judged 
^Ctive, and TIs need to,% training in distritta with amenable d©i%egatiqn 
environmmts or else they tend to fellov HmdaM teacher training aproachei 
Fmally, we indicatf that yia^-Ange aiM auties for the advisory specialiat 

are r^Jated to Jhe ^^A-iotendent'fr~cbinniitrneiit to desegregation and the spfcia- 
list's position lit the distiict, , ' ■ ' 

It was important fBr QAC^to be protected froni any pressures/ftsm al^^or. ' 
university officials who might regard desegregation activities a's too controversiotfbr 
a university Qfniiate to pndeitaktt OneGA.C Project BiTector'^orted that alumm 
letters to the untiversity admiriistration about their des^rregatien worJ{ with school 
districts prompbed the university to taltean interest in the'cen,ter's activities and 
to attempt to tie the GAG more directly to the education department and iti tredi- 
tional training activities. At the sanietime, we observed cases in which GACs, with 
too direct a conftection totheir ediicatioii departriient|,tended to undertake educa- 
tionally conservative activities more Irequently, Henci;Bur visits to,«ACs showed 
that autonomy or independaiico orpM]elV agencfwas.an important variable, 
■ On the other hand, during out ifEA ewnd SEA site visits it seemed that (fe- 
■^endence was an irnportanteriterioii (pr their eireGtiveness. Many SEA an|^a'lA 
projects were judged moreercctive by'our interviiswors because the state or dfeof 
showed evidencfr^a desegregation coiniiiitiiientsi,nd the Title IV person was fi.rmly 
heel irvk) the state ok diitricl orf^ifeigrafwe strmtuire. In these cases, indepencience 
from the major adiilinist rati v4''tait;^k|^ ' 
important liiik is the a^snMity of the host institution to dssegregatian^ 
■ related assistance, When the host instttution is perceived to be lep ftmenable th« 
apiJropriate rektionship (br a ritle W uni t is independence: mie^ Mm§$A gmniM 
are awarded because a state ahow.9 coniiiiitnient to desegregationr the Titb IV 
Project Diroctur shouia be closely nffil intod to the state structure, preferably by 
holding a,.high administrative positieii; but at a mininium,' formal rlporting requircv 
ments to the chiefatnto school oflicoT would provide the incentive fon a close connet;^ 
tion. When the state is not coninii tied to desegregation, the relationship of the SEA'' 
Title IV unit to its host institution becomes less important. 

The same aituntion is apprppriate for tho'daEA advisory specialist; mcasunm 
8hould.be devised tonacertain the aim in istrative connection of the advisory spedah 
ist to the superintendent. ■ ' " ' 

20 ■ ^ ^ 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



Tho third key variable afrecting service^dolivery was ttpplicablo Ibr GACs only 
(sinco they aro tho only Title IV project type that needs to build its own institution). 
The way in which a GAC wqb organised and it^ intoractipn with dlHtrlct porsonner 
Vere critical variables in determining whether the OAC had an impact on the 
district it served. OrganjzationiU chiirocteristica of the more efrective GACs include: 
(1) a specific plait of how the GAC will serve th^ school districts in the area; (2) a 
long-range plan for providing change-o^*iented desegregation assistance rather than 
simply reacting to requests for service; (3) specific mileat6nG$ for school districts; (4) 
clear desdription of GAC staff resipnsibnities; (5) prescribed feedback by stafr and 
school districts; (6) speeific staffing requirements; and (7) an ability to implement 
their activities and adhere to their schedules as planned. With the exception of the 
- last characteristic, no other variable significantly alfected t\m SEA's or TVs impact 
on its client school district.. 

Methods of interacting with school ^districts that characterize rnore effective 
GACs include: (1) well-defined methods for gaining access to influential school dis- 
trict ofTicials; (2) extensive contacts with the superintendent and c^tral office stafT 
in school districts assisted; and (3 j extensive qontapts within the communities served 
(schools, community groups^ school board members^ and other public oflicials). These 
district inte^B|ion variables reflect the importance of organization for a GAD. 

. To give an example of how such interaction might take place, in pne of the 
centers that we visited the stafr insisted on first sitting down with the district 
superintendent and mutually agreeing upon goals and methods to be used in that ^ 
particular district. They then required that a district member, with direct access to 
the superintendent, be designated as their contact person. In turnj the GAC required ' 
that this contact person perform certain duties^ such as keeping a written log of 
GAC-affiliated district activities. This contact person was paid for performing these 
duties^out of center funds. This approach was used by the GAC not only as a niethod 
of keeping the superintendent more informed on their activities than he might 
otherwise be but also as a mechanism to ensure that spmeone in the district was 
highly motivated to pursue desegregation-related activities. 
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VI. POLICY OVERVIEW AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In the preceding sectlonH, the projectH were described and key vnrinblea uffecting 
Bervico delivery were iduntined, Building or> thene nnalym^H, in thiH nection we will 
(irst examine t}w context in which the program a& a^ whole bperates, and then 
HUggest gome ways in which we believe Title IV can bo; strengthened, given the 
. constraints under which it operates. ' 

' . ^ ' ) ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ 

OVERVIEW 

To understand the operatioh oiHtlq I V one Hhould keep in mind the limitations 
that American Federalism imposes iipmi Washington. Orfleld, describing the vari- 
ous lailures of federal agencies to successfully compel local ofncials to meet federal 
standards, ntates the problem succinctly: ^ 

From the beginning, a Congress Bensitive to localism has created problomn 
characterized not by federal controh but by a bargaining situation, with the 
states and lecalities operating at a substantial advantage. The lederaNstate 
relationsWp has been one of diplomatic c^eration* with national officiajs 
trying to advise or persuade rather than mrect local and state administra 
tors. (Orfteld, 1969/p. 7.) , 

As federal administrators saw that Congress would be more sympathetic to local 
ollicials than to themselves, they 'realised that attempts to enforce federal regula- 
tions were simply a bluff^ easily called. As Key wrote nearly forty years ago, federal 
agencies were likely to "close their eyes to frequent departures from the conditions 
of^the federal grants/' (Key, 1937, >p, 167:) If this statement is generally triie about 
the ri^le orthe federal government in influQncing local activities, it is nowhere more 
tra^.thah in the case of education. For historical reasons, education is the most 
localized of'hll activities of governinent in the Unjted States. Orfield (1969, p. 9) 
pofnts out that only after decades of ^litical confusion was the U.S. Oflice of Educa- 
tion established, and then only as a politically powerle.^s ofnce for collecting statis- 
tics. He further asserts that the survival of^USOE depends ori its continued ability 
to accommpdate local school offl^cials. 

This situation manifests itself clearly in the confused role assigned* the U.S. 
Oflice of Education, by Congress, Sometimps, legislation instructs USOE to act as a 
nationalizing force in education, to prod recalcitrant school districts to conform to 
national standards of quality or reform. On the other hand, every member of Con- 
gress is elected from a local constituency, and even the most committed members 
have at least one eye focused on.how well their state or district is faring in obtaining 
its sharp of the ''social welfare pork barrel/' (StocKman, 1957, p. 30.) 

In addition, local school ofTicials who object to 'Tederal intrusion" have ready 
channels fbr combating federal pressures in their state political system, their con- 
gressional representatives, and pven in the Offlce of Education-s regional offices. 

Regional ofHce field staff members are generally recruited from among profes* 
sional educators in the local region. Thus, the entity responsible for federal im» 
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plarnentulion becomes ataffed by persons with localised interestB that muy not al- 
ways be in agir^emont'with {bderal efforts. In addition, a majority of the Title IV 
project persjapnel were formerly professionul cducatorH who have been socialiEed 
through Bchools of education into a frame of reference similar to that held By the 
regional ofllce perBonneL Communication is maintained amqng these profegelonols 
through rtieeUn^ and journals in which the issues are Refined so that they, are 
consistent, Wffntlnj prof<i^«io'i'8 ideology and system maintenance needs* 

Finally, the ayst<^ becomes eejf-'perpetyating by an elaborate set of exchanges: 
school BUperintendents hir6 graduates of oducation schools and education school 
deans recommend superintendents for positions in larger districts; state and federal 
\ofHcialB allocate fund,3 to school districtSi whife the local school boards provide the 
politfcal support to keep state and federal legislators in office. These educators, 
unified by professional ism^ communication, and interdependence, and supported by 
a change-resistant society can easily resist attempts to redefine education go'als and 
to redistribute resources, including resisting the goal of school desegregation. 

Title IV also does not escape the problems created by system-maintenance 
behavior when it reaches outside the public ^ohools ^^d go^s to universities for help. 
The higher education system has its ow;i goals, and neither community service nor 
desegregation are usually high among^them, The academic community values schol- 
arly research as ij;^ most important product; service .plays a secondary role. The 
faculty is usually on a national "publish or perish" status ladder where work of a^ 
service nature is sometimes accorded little value and in many casts serves as evi- 
dence that the faculty member is not seriously cdnrimittqd to scholarship, Thus there 
is little incentive for a university faculty member to devote energies to the successful 
operation of the Title IV prpject. ^ 

These constraints, coupled with the fact that Title IV services are generally 
directed to sc^iool districts judged to be not very receptive to desegregation, combine 
to restrict the potential of the Title IV program. Simply put* the Office of Education 
is placed in\he position of attempting to implement a federal program to assist 
school desegregation without consistent suiJi>ort,.from Congress, its own bureau- 
cracy, or from its client school districts. As a result, there is a tendency at all levels 
of Title IV— federal* regional, and project office— to limit activities in recognition of 
these constraints. For example, at the federal and regional office level the proposal 
review procfss has served to replace administrative judgments with universally 
appUed funding criteria. 

Panelists who are not USOE employees assign numeric scores to proposals on 
the basis of procfetermined criteria. Each propoial is given an equal chance; panel- 
ists are not pemiitted to discup the past success of*^the projects and they do not 
site-visit any projepts. Recommendations for funding are maf^e on the basis of these 
numeric scores and.the funding level is negotiated with little regard to the substance 
of the proposals. This system has the advantage that it places the Office of Education 
and its regidnal offices beyond the reach of criticism from unfunded projects. On the 
other hand, it enables awards to be made on the basis of minimal information, it can 
reward proposalmanship rather than competence, and it permits administrative 
judgments to be avoided in the name of 'Tairness." ^ , 

In addition, the Regulations and Guidelines emanating from Washington and 
the monitoring of the projects undertaken by the regional offices are concerned 
almost exclusively with procedural details rather than progammatic cpntent Since 
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thuru is a great dual of regional diveraityi it would be undesirable fbr Title IV 
technical assiHtanco to bo rigidly deflnerf and spocindd by the Regulations.and Guide- 
lines. However, there is Currently no corrective feedback mechanism from the-USOE 
regarding programmatic content in the system, This ieads to a program that can be 
BO adaptable in its serviceH us to concentrate on Hhort^orm district needs without 
flddreBsing Itself tg long-term desegregation policies. As a result, at'the project oflice 
lovel tijere is a tendency to provide education-related assistance rather than desejj- 
regation-related assistance. This . is in keeping with the professional goals of the 
prqjoct staff; and us long as thereMs no substantive inlervention by USOE we carf^ 
expect the preHont system to define practically every educatioh-related program as 
r also being desegregation-'related. , ' 

, Finally, the local content indlines ffroject ofFices toj^nimize dissonance by 
adopting a. nonaggrosBive posture; When faced with ij^^alcitrant district, ahd 
wjihout much definition or support from Washington, the change ^gent tendencies 
of' a Title IV project are inclined to be overwhelmed, * 



RECOMMENDATIONS r / 

Having reviewed a number of contraints on Title IV operations, in this subsec^ 
tion we will outline a set of policy recommendations beginning with recommenda' 
I tions concerning the role of the federal EEOP with rdspect to Title IV, followed by' 
" recommendations^concdri)^ the regional offlcespand concluding with recommenda^ 
tiqns specific to each of the four project types. 

, There is always a'tendency to dwell on what is wrong with a program without 
giving credit to its good agpects: In this study we have tried to build on what was 
good and to suggest wayH fbr improvement. The major strength of the present Title 
IV program is that it permits assistance to school districts in varying stages of 
desegregation. The major weakness is that the program's lack of specificity dilutes 
the benefits of such assistance most of the time both fbr districts receiving services 
and for the service agencies delivering them. In all cases, our recommendations are 
made expressly to strengthen the existing Title IV program; by attempting to target 
tl^e assistance and to specify agency responsibilities,'we feel the program will move 
closer to its potentiaL . ^ ' 

FEDERAL EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

During the course of our study, we became aware of a number of constraints 
under which Title IV operated, which seemed to erode its jiotential eflectivenesiv 
namely, its lack of a clear misiion and its need for an amenable district envirbn-" 
ment. Therefore, we make the fbllowing recommendi^tions to \J8d%. . . 

• . The USOE should provide a more explicit view of the federal misBion of the 
program. 

We , feel that the Title IV program should have a set of explicit goals. It is too 
small a program to tolerate the burden of a virtually unrestricted mandate to serve 
the largest number of school districts in the largest variety of ways,r.TKe lack of 
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boundaries on the goali of 'Title IV agencies has cost the program much ofits identity 
and made it extremoly diflicult fori regional offices to proviso a consiBtent and 
coherent direction, the flexibility provided by regionaliption is important and 
should be raulntained; but it [^hould be limited to the interpretation of explicit and 
consistent national criteria in the light of local conditions, 

• . A much doMr link between the regioiff^l offlmB and EEOP should be esiab- 



Regional ofHcAiccountability cannot be maintained with the/ mechanic^^36 of 
routine forj|iB. Tm pfnce of Education ^haa tended to allow Title IV to'run itsph.^ 
^^^^''^^Srhere is no formal charge to the regional offices delineating their reaponaibijiCy in 
implementing Title IV. Rather, the^charge is transp«^ed through meetings between 
tne EEOP stafl'and the Program Manager of the EEO units in the. regional, offices. 
This *4ow profile** strategy has resulted in the difrusion oCTitle I^ 
systeirt with its own priorities. Reforj^must come from EEOP becaupe^ as we have 
indicated, there are few other sou^Ms for change in Title IV, The danger Inherent 
— ^ in maintaining the prograrii witl^lposG connections between ihe regional offices and 
^ the EEOP is that regional educsitilfftal priorities may eventually supersede national 
desegregation policy, turning Title IV into a program thai functions purely as ap 
adjunct to ongoing district programs. ' ■ , ^ 

• The USOE should attempt to target Title IVaBsistance to districtB with the 
' greatest potential for change, ^ - 

Our data show that in yy76, most Ti^le IV assistance was pr^^^ 
judged to be less receptive to desegregation. Of the 6f districts scored on this varia- 
ble, 48 percent were judged to be in the least amenable categories, 37 percent were 
in the middle^ and only 15 percent were judged as amenable. These results imply that 
^ Title IV has largely ignored the principle of maximizing^impact by working in 
receptive districts. The Rand evaluatioiUs not the first'to ma|^e this point; the earlier 
Commission on Civil Rights evaluation note&Jt as well One cki\ certainly argue with 
good reaion that less receptive clients should be assisted. But it is not^so certain that 

, . so many of these limfted Title IV funds should be allocated t6 such environnients, 
and thig would seem to be the result unless conscious consideration is given to the 
Iqcal context in the funding procedure. In addition, the present mix of Title IV client 
school districts encourages projects to take a passive stance rather than to actively 
pursue desegregation activities. Unless a project ofiice is extremely motivated, the 
district environment in which it works does not encourage it to pursue such activi- 

* ' ties. ' J ^ 



REGIONAL OFFICES . 

Federal programs are reportedly regionalized in order to allow variations of the 
particular regional setting to influence policy implementation. This implies that 
regional ofBces could interpret various substantive criteria* diflrerently depending 
upon the context of the assistance reridered to the Title IV project; In fact, a great 
deal of*the variation that we found between regional offices cojuld be a manifestation 
of this "regionalipation" working properly. .However, other variation seemed to be 



caused by inconsistent interprotatiofi cif procedures. The distinction between *'incbn- 
. iiatent" versus "regional' interpretatioii is that in the Jatter cage there exista^a. 

series of pohcy rulings, which Jre referred to as the basis (br thp underlying decieion. 
* Although the^ decision may vary from region^lo region, the important point is thdt 
, criteria exist by which the deciilon is made^rnconsiatencyp on thepther hand, refers 
to variation in regional offlcfe rulings, which A du0lo the absence ofcriteria to which 
regional offices can tefer, leading to a wide variatron froih region id region for both 
^he mechdmsms and justiflqations fpr specific rulings. Examples include variation 
in monitoring fbrms/methods of panelist seleGtion and triaining of panelists. There^ 
fore, the intent of the following recommendations is* to eliminate what we under- 
stand a^'*inconsistency*Vby standardising procedures across regions, while.permit^ 
'■ ting regional yariatioil to exist within the prdgram, 

' ' ' * ^. ■ i ^ " 

* Thfi federal EEOp staff and regional offlce personnel should establish a set 
of consistent administrative criteria, ' " 



The purpose of this recommendation is to establish standard criteria, not to 
ensure that those criteria be interpreted the same way from region to reg^n. For 
example, the solution to the inconsistent evaluation problem as evidenced by alter- 
native monitoring forms is not.merely the development of a better form imposed on 
the regions by EEOP. An alternative approach might be to use a nationally devel^ 
9ped form based on the present regional forms, which is congruent with the override 
ing monitoring ^flbrts of EEOP. We feel that 'efforts such as this will develop a 
national thrust fbr the program and, at the same time, pe^it regionaliEation to ' 
operate^ . ^ . 

Panel selection and training procedures should be standardized, a mini^ 
mum percentage of holdovers from previous years' panels should bemused, 
and paneliBts should be tested on their understanding of program oper- 
ations. 

We suggest that the same criteria for selecting panelists be used across all 
regions apd thatthese criteria specify who should serve on the review panel in terms 
of occupation and tenure. Also, so that persons who are panelists for the first time 
can learn the iystem, sonie specifled proportion-of the previous year's panelists 
should be in eagh panel, and this proportioft should be standgrdized for all regioAs 
(for example, 25 percent of this year's reviewers might be the previous year's review^ 

The present training procedures do not seem sufficient to assure that panelists 
completely miderstand how to review proposals. Therefore, we suggest ^hat^some ■ 
method of testing be devised at the end of the training session to find ^Tiow well 
panelists Understand the instructions. One possibility is to review one or two of the 
past year's proposals for eacJi project type, have each panelist score them, and 
discuss discrepancies. It should also be possible to specify performance criteria for 
panelists and to devise measui^s pf interpanelist reliability prior to the actual 
review of the proposals. * t 

• -A consistent m_ethod of presenting proposals to panelists should be adopted 

Proposals are presently presented to . panel reviewers in a number of different 
ways.^We suggest that one of two metKods currently in use at some regic^al offices 
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l?e adopted^all proposals for the same project type should be reviewed simultaAeous- 
ly (fbr eKample, all G AGs) or all proposals for various project types within the/same 
state should be reviewed simultaneously (all GAG, SEA, TI, and dfLEA appncanta 
from one st^te), A^itandard procedure for all regions utilizing either of thesfe^tiwo 
methods can, be adgpted with little difliculty, We feel that either of these two proc^ 
dures would enable panelists to make bettor judgments concerniAg how well the 



proposed projecta^would^^rot the needs of the districts, 

• Award dficmom should include dnfhrmation from the Program OfficerB 
concerning the op^ation of origoing projec^^ 

We are aware that there has been a continuing dialogue about the issue of 
including Program Officers' evaluations of present projects in the review phase. 
Arguments against such evaluations usually revolve aroupd the notion of fevorit- 
ism. Arguments in fa^or stress the Program 6fBcers' knowledge about specific 
projects. The latter arguments seem more compelling to us. Unfortunately, discre- 
pancies can exist between work that is proposed and work that is actually accom- 
plished. Eliminating eva^ative information concerning ongoing projects enhances 
the probability of funding projects on the basis of a polished proposal and failing to 
fund projects that may have the greatest impact. / 

• Some modi^cation of the regional ranking system should be made to amelio- 
rate the effects of artificially high proposal ratings from some regions. 

The present awards system, in which each regional office panel awar^ a sum- 
mary quality point rating to each project, and then funding is decided by placing all 
projects in a single national ranking, has two disadvantages. First, it permits a 
regional distribution of Title IV grants that can vary dramatically from one year to 
the next just by chance. Second, it provides incentives for regions to bid against one 
another. This has led to an inflation of points awarded to projects, which will 
probably continue and soon lead to a breakdown in the present system. 



PROJECT OFFICES 

The following recommendations are specific to each of the four Title IV project 
types. In forming these recommendations^ we have attempted to build on the unique 
strengths of each pro^t'type and to suggest ways that would capitalize further on 
these strengths. , ' . 

General Assistance Certter 

• : GACs should' be given flexibility in selecting client school districts and 

should not be required to lu^rfe with all ^districts requesting assistance, 

".■ " . ^ ■ ' - 

Our" field work experience revealed that GACs judged most ei^tive by our 
interviewers have a clear conce^ion of the assistance process and are rather selec- 
tive, chbosing districts where^they can anticipate a favorable impact. However, the 
existing statistical point system for funding (which encourages GACs to seek re- , 
quests for assistance from districts with large minority population) hampers this 
selectivity by providing them with a couriterincentive to work with a larger number 
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. of disiricts. Therefor^, we recommend that the statistical point award criteria be 
discarded and that G ^Cs be allowed to select th6 districts mi^ whom they will work. 

• An additional point award criterion measuring iffective orgarmatibnal' 
- characteriBtics should be added for 0 

* 7 G^C organizatio|^^ characteristics retained an independent efrect on locaMevel 
.Mimpacta tegai^lesa qf the diitrict desegregation environment. These results argue 
' for the iriclusion of kn additional award criterion measuring GAC organizational 
characteristicsjn thfe point award syatenfi. The addition oPthis criterion mfeans that 
GACs should be judged on the basis of their planning and conceptual capability, 
including luch things as whether they have a generaPaction plan and a method of 
implementation and whether they plan by objectivee. The^AC proposal should also 
reflect a well-developed conceptualization of the process by wl? ich change is induced 
. in school districts. I 

• An addimnalpoirit award criterion should be added for GACs meaBuring 

their autonomy from their host imtitution. ' 

= ■ '' ■ . ■ ' - ^ ' 

As was imentioiied in the previous section, GACs that ditf not operate independ- 
ently from their hist institution undertook fewer desegregation^related activities 
and w6re judged td be legs effective. . ^ ^ , ' \ 

^ ^ ^ ' - '- 

• OACs shmld be funded for multiple ymrs in order to allow them to maxi- 
mize their imtitutiohal advantages and' method of operation in school dis- 
tricts* ■ . 

^ The GAC needs time to develop credibility with all levels of district personnel, 
m addition to bein^able to develop its own viability as an independent drganizatlon 
in the university setting; Additional data analysis showed that the longer a SAC has 
been ftinded, the more likely it was to engage in multiple activities. In addition, we 
encountered many qircumitancei duringour field work in which d^trict^^level per- 
'sonnel pointed out that past cpntactd'provided the basis for present assistance. The 
current tendency for GACs to narrow their activity focus because of a tinie con- 
straint caused by lack of rnultiyear funding coufd ultimately result in the TitlalV 
program losing thfe two pfiijiary advantages of GAC services to local school districts 
—breadth and depth of service delivery. 

State Educlitipni Agencies 



, t SEAb should bi^tnded forlinformation dissemination activities only, ex- 
V cept wheji state compiitmefU to desegregation is high (specified state poUcies 
with procedure^ for enfonoemmt existk ' 

We recommend that in all cases except those irj which the level of state commit- 
ment is high, the average SEA grant be reduced to a level consonant with those 
activities judged effective. Our interviewers were most impressed with SfiA efforts 
in the areas ^infbrmation dissemination (ihcludihg providing sources fbr minority 
recruitment). This does not, of course, exhaust all possible areas of technical assiS' 



* It k our understanding that EEOP is now funding GACt for multiple 
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' ' . 29 . ■■ ■ ' : 

tarice in which SEAs might be eflfective. Neverthelesi, it indicates that theitechnical 
assiitanco role for a SEA can be handled at a much lower average funding level than 
is presently allocated. Where the state commitment to desegregation iplhigh, it 
seems extremely useful and helpful to continue to fund a large XitlelV SEA^ignit.^.^ 
But where the state commitment is lacking or tj^ere is n^ clear etate policy with ■ 
proceduree for its enformment (as presently seemed to be the case in the overwhelm- 
ing majdrity of sites we visited)^ both the activity profile and SEA district interaction 
pattern indlqate that a smaller scale of activities would allow the SEA to operate 
more effectively in those arep where it is stfongen 

Training Institutes 

• TI client districts should be limited to those with favorable desegregation 
/ environmmtB. 

Unlike the OACs^ which, when well-organized, carj^still be effective working with 
' less amenable'districts, our analysis indicated that the desegregatidn environment 
^^^crf7.tba,client eipbpol district accounted for whatever TI irnpact cduld be attributable 
" to organ izationaj characteristics. In other words, if a TI has a well-organlied plan 
for dealing with school districts, it does so probably because the districts it works 
with are favotably inclined. This is not to say that all Tie can be efrecf ive in districts 
that are amehable to desegregation^ but rather that a favorable desegregation envi- 
ronment is ^ riecessary condition. Therefore, we recommend that the institutes be 
limited to working with districts that leither plan to or are already desegregating. 

* An additional point award criterion for follow-up procedures should be 
added for TIb. ; - f 

Presently, few of the TIs systematical ly undertake foll3\v-up activities to ensure 
the dissemination of their services to other parts of the school district* Without this 
dissemination^ the'potential effectiveness of TIs is severely limited; 

Direct-Funded Loqal Education Agencies 

dfljEA grants should be awarded only to districts with favorable de 
:' * tion environments, ■ ^ 

, • ■ : . ■ . - ■ . _ , ■ : ■ r 

A favorable district desegregation environment can be operationally defined as 
a district that is actively desegregating either voluntarily or in response to a court 
order. ThuSj we suggest that dfLEA grants be limited to districts in any of these 
conditionsf ^ ; ^ 

a. Under federal (including Office of Civil Rights), state, or local court order 
for new desegregation. ^ 

b. ; Under suit by an individual, a local, or national pressure group to prohibit 

resegregation, 

c. Implementing or in the last year prior to implementing a voluntary deseg- | 
rfegation plan. * 

• dfLEA advisory specialists should report to the district BUperintendent as 
\ a conditign'of the grant award. * ' 
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Prom our study of'dfLEAs it was apparent that thore was a large tendeiicy for 
the advisory specialist to play a peripheral role in the district. Advisory specialists 
who worked closely with the superintendent were found to have the most influence 
andgfeatest potential for effecting change in the dis ' 

CONCLUDING REMARKS . ^ / 

In concluding this section on policy recommendations, we state our own limita^ 
tions, We do not feel that our knowledge of the program is inclusive enough to 
recommend specific operational procedures with the assurance that these are the 
best or only alternativei. Operations personnel are far more qualified to do thle. Our 
specifiQ suggestions are intended to be instructive rather than deflnitive; we hope 
thfey will be pf assistance to progrAmf.persorinei. 
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